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!>Cognitiy^ Self -Instructional Training 
in (Counseling Pirepracticiim 



niiinbef of approaches have been usecl- to teach basic 
counseling skills to beginning trainees . Carkhuf f ,C19 69 ) , 



Ivey (1971) , Kagan and Krathwohl (1967) and 



have /proposed models which define /the target behaviors de- 
sir,ed as a result of training. They have also described the 

couh- 



Egan (1975) 



various ellj^nts in teachi^ s^ng;le^and qomplex ( 

seling skillis Including ins true tilDn, mode 1^^ 
and feedback. ' A persistent problem Affhich iAterfer^ ^^^^ 
trainee skill development is the ability of' the trainee. tp 
deal with his/her anxiety upon entering the role of the 
helper /(Bandurk;^ 1956 ; KagaA, 1980) . 



Client explorationV understanding and change' are influenced 
by couns^^pf responses to the type and ilntensity of piroblems 
prese(ited>,i^aj;id also by the manipulations and resistance of 
clients who ^re frequently ambivalent toward changing their 
behavior. Expressions of hostilityl dependence/ attraotid 



stilityl depei^dence/ attrajctibn 
or selft-destructive, ideation are examples of ^client/ betxaviors 



that can -easily generate anxiety irj^ beginning counselors who 
feel inadequate to respond appropriately. Counselors who 
are able to control or use their own anxiety to approach those 




, ■ - CognitiVp Self- Instructional 

"critifcal Incident^" are better ^ able to malintain productive 
counseling ir^latipnships (Kell & Mueller., 1966). Efforts / 
to redpce trainee anxiety through systematic^ desensitization 

•■ ■■ ^rh'/- • K : ^ ■ • ■ , . ■■ -..t' 

have met with iw^ixed results r (Monke, 1971; Fry^ 1973; Carter 
& Pappas, 1975; Bowman, 1978) . A continuing- need in "counselor 
training programs is to find Ways of tejachihg tVainees to 
handle their own anxiety whil^ learning to respond to their 
clients l_cpncern3. This is ah important: therapeutic skill I 
that would generalize to a wide variety of .counseli 
uation£(.- ■ ' ■ .^^ ■ ■ 

Some treatment approaches have attempted to re 

• ' •■ '■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' • - • ■ • ■ ■ ■■ 
anxiety and teach coping behaviors by directly modlfJJ 

•cognitions . Ellis /s (1962 ). rational-emotive therapy oTS 

at changing the faulty beliefs held by the client. Be<?k C(1976) 

has developed a ; treatment / method des igned to mocii f y the J 




Client's cognitive style/ used in appraising personal exp 

• ■■■■ • ■ . ■■■■■■yy- :■, ■•■■„. ' ^ ., 

lence. Meichenbaum (1977> has approached client problems - 

through a self-instructional methodi which teaches c^ 

Structure their thinking ^to encours^^e approach and control 

of their behavior. This is, essentially, a controlling of 

behavior by structuring cognitions'. Derived from the basic 

idea pf cognitive therapies, Meichenbaiam* s method asserts 

that one's in tenfkl dialogue has a major influence on one's 

behavior. Cognitive self-instructibnal modeling training is . ; 
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, .■ ; ; . ■.. ■•4-: ■ ' 

essentially a structured way of teacdiing trainees how to talk 
"to themselves. For exanpler in a. counseling situation clients 
may express agner at their cotmselors. ^ T^ counselors V self- 
talk would Affect how l^they 'respond to such attacks.' If these 
counselors are novices^ they may "f^el^^^e^ threatened. 
Their thinking ma^ include thoxjghts^, such afe: must be, doing 
evejT^thing wrong if my client is so an^ry," or hope my 
supervisor doesn' t hear thiis. " Their 'responses to such "anxious?' 
self-talk could range from placatinig the- client to outright de- ^ 
fensivehess* pri^ the other hand / i^f v these trainees could instruct 
themsej^ves to acRno^edge the presence of anxiety and continue 
to focus on their clients' concerrisr they would be* able to. 
respond iiTL. a facilitative way. ^ V^^^ 

■ ■• ■ • ■ :> ■ ■ ...... ■ ... ■ ■ ' . ■ --^ ■ " ■■ ■■; • ' • 

Ochiltree; Yager & Brekke '(1975) successfully taught subjects 
more appropriate empathy responses to stimulus videotapes through 
the cognitive s^lf-instructional modeis^ng ap^^ a partial 

replication of the Ochiltree et al. investigation , Beck (1980) 

■ ,^ .' \ . ^ ■ ■ ■ . ■ . ■ • • 1 • ■ . 

employed a cognitive self-instructional approach to training * 
'coianselors cuid^ found that those given the treatment responded 
with more irelevant responses than the control group during 
a[i^- interview with a coached client.'- The cognitive i self- ' 
instructional method in both of these studies consisted of the 
teaching and practicing (both ov6rtly land covertly) of a series ' 
of six questipng^ in the process 

of formulating empat^ responses in role played interactions. 



A Cognitive Self-Iriptru<?tional 



In both of these studies, informal student feedback, indicated 
that tie cognitive training -had reduced the level, of - anxiety 

experienced by the counselor trainee. The present investigation, 

- \ ' ■ ■ ;. 

therefore, was designed to ass'^ss the effectiveness of teaqhing 
basic douriseling skills through the cognitive self-instructional 
method fkri/ alfeo l:o determine the impact of this method on the 
anxiety! experienced by trainees, in .a si"mula'ted counseling interi 

view. . , • . , ' ' 



'Hi'" 



Method 



Su bject^; ^ . ■ . - ' ' 

The subjects included 18 students from a pre-practicum 
coxinseJing clafss. They were randoftily divided into treatment ; ' 
and control groups with the former receiving the initial six - 
hours of .training. Alf IS- ^ubjects^^ ah additional 

ten hovirs of cognitive sell'-^instructional training . Inadvertent- 
ly, three subjects were not recorded' during axi in:^tial ^udio- 
taping. These siibjedts were included in the later analysis, 
by calculating predicted scores through a multiple r^ression 
.'technique.' 
Instrumentation 

Four response measures, were used* in rating the/ trainees' .. 
responses during the videotaped' interviews: a modified Carktiuff 
Empathy Scale (Carkhuf f , 1969) , the Response R^le^ance: Scale 
(Beck, 1980) , a 10-itCTi aiixiety scale, and a v^-item counselor 
compet«xce scUle. The einxiety. pcale was used by the -traihees 



to rate their own anxi^y state after each of two\ interviews . 
At the end of the second interview; the coached^clients also 



rated the trainees on an identicalj anxiety scale and on the 
counselor competence scale. Both; af these njeasures employed 
a l4J5;ert 4 point scale for each ittem. The items of the 
anxiety scale included:., janeasy , comfortable / -tense, adequate, 
.jittery, i^ervous; fearful> confident , Wring and secure: ^The 
foiar items included in the Ojunselor competence sc^l^were' 
empathic, warm r genuine and uriderstanding. ; / - ^ 

The modif ipation of the Carkhuf f Scale involved deducting 

/ ^ ■ .' ■ p . ; ; • . ■ • ■ 

.5 f rem the rating of each trainee response for (a) phrasing 

any /Response in the form of a question, (b) ignoring content, 

(c) referring/imprecisely to content such as "it" or "that#" 

(d) responding ir^^more^ than , two sentences except in a sum- 
marization, and (e)\giving advice. Dejiucting poirfts for. a 
particular response t^nds to make the scale moi:6 restrictive, 
and the resultilffg scores fall about a point below what is 

.. ... . 

Binpatf . 

'S^£ 

students to make as'sertiv^'^d concise responses tather than 
tentative .and lengthy ones; ' ;^ , ' . 

Two raters independently- rated the audiotapes develojied in 

the. study using th-fe-xevised Carkhuf f Empathy Scale. Intep- 
rater reliability, coefficient was .60 for the first set of tape 



commonly ijeported foir empathy training. These-deductions were 
also' emplxasized in the. traifiing 'sessions so "ars to ^encourage 
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, ■ ^ ■ ' " , ■, ■ ■ » - ■ ■ ■ 

, • '••>■. •. i 

and .75 for «the second audiotapes. v ' , ^ 

The Response Relevance Scale. (R'R's)' was used in addition to 
the empathy s^iale in order to include a variety of potentially 
relevant responses typical of a p^duqtive coiinseling interview ^ 
(e»g./ probes, content refleAtipnsy interpiretations , self-^ 
disclosure and confrontations) .P Many questions .and statemints 
can be relevant in a" counseling Session but- no t highly rateV 
on aii empathy scale. The rRS allows a rater to 'discriminate 
among a variety of respohses andf credit those which are relevant 
(and fa'cilitative) whether Or not they, include a feeling. The 
scale classifies responsfeS' according to three variables; reie- 
vance/non-relevance, statement/question, and feeling/no- feeling. 
A. relevant response is defined as any' ktatemeint or question 
which indicates an understanding of the client's concern,: reflects 
an effort to stimulate <?lient exploration or voders tanding, or 
•requests information related tq^t^client's-concern. Relevance 
is considered the , most* important element of a Srespdnse and is 
assigned a score ,of 5'. Non-relev^t responses are scored 0. 
statements are weighted more heavily than questions since . 
counselors must- take a stand and risk coramunciating their under- 
^standing of their clients'. Statements' are thus given a score 
_],. Questdons, though they m^y be relevant and appropriate, 
■Ji'^ .given a score of 0.. Exp-ressihg understanding of a client's 
feelings is s^en as an important parfpf a counselor's response, 



,1 ' Cognitive Self- instructional 

' ■ ' ■ k ' ■ > '■ ■ ■ ' • • - ■ ■' ' ■■ 

although o^ spmewhat less importance than relevance* Peelings 
are assigned one of three scores: (a) a score of 3 is assigned 
to a respohse that includes an emotional word to label the 



client's feelings? (b) responses that include an iihplieyd feeling 
without one ^ctually stated are scored 1, indicating le$s under- 
stanching of the client; arid (c) a statement or question that does 
not include a^labeled or i^plie3^feeling is scored 0. Th^us 
each counselof response ^receives three subsco res:* "relevance^" 
"statemenf^ and "feeling." The overall score for the individual 
counselor response is the siam of the three subscores. The 
counselor's overall RRS score is determined by calculating the 
mean rating across all .responses,. Appendix A contains examples • 
of individual responses at a variety of levels on the RRS. 



Two rate^rs independently rated subject audiotapes on the 
Response Relevance Sc^le. The in^errater reliability_ co- 
efficients wpre ..77 for the first set, of audiotapes and .73 
on the second tapes. 
Procedures v 



The cognitive self- instructional Modeling t;raining method 
was designed to structure the trainees' internal dialogue so 
that they \*ould simultaneously respbnd. tcx- their clients' expressed 
concerns aijd reduce their internal anxiety - cufes. Although . : 
MeichenbaxTO (1977) had developed cognitiv^^ 

methods to aid client in making desired changes, the model fits 

" ■■ "A •■ •■ ' ■■ •■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ '\: " ^ • . • :. 

•well in a counselor training context . The deliberate production ; 



iw. - • ■ M; ■ ... ■ C? ■. » ■ w ■ . 

« , ■ : : Cognitive Self-InstSructipnal ■ 

of TOgnitions shauld have two effects: (a) stimulation of ideas 
tliat will aid in the selectio^ of an appropriate response, and 
(b) t^e, focus on cognitions related to the client will reduce 
somewhat the number of s^'lf -deprecatory responses that would have 
"le<i to anxiety and discomfort;^ 

The specific self- instructional approach used 'in the training 
consisted of teaching trainees tp ask themselves six questibns 
diaring the pause between the. completion of a client' s -ex;pression ' 
and their own response. The six questions are as follows ^ 

' 1. What can I pat myself on the back for? (What have I' * 
said that was helpful? Wh^t have I learned about my client?) 

2. What has the client expressed verbally about thoughts 
^^nd feelings? \ - , 

3. What has the client, expreissed non-verbatfy about 
feelings? , 

4. How do I feel right .now? 

5. ^ How -^jould I feel, if I were the client? (How would I 

■ .■■«' ^ ■ ... .■ / ■ ■ . • : ■ ■ • ■ ■ •. 

feel if I were that' person with that person's background, 
experiences,, and life history?) ' 

6,. What will my response lie? (Pracl^ice the response ' 

covertly.) , 

• . ' • ' . ' - ■ • . ' ■ ■ ■ • , ■ ■ ■ '■ *■ 

• The first question preceeds the counselor ^s^^^ c^^ exer^ 
-;cise of asking 1±ie remaining qiiestions. It provides an el^ 
of seJrf^ireinf orceih^nt ; for trainees as they gather evidence for \ 
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the^ success of the cognitive self-ins triictional method, and it 
is used regardless of the client's respons^e since the trainee, 
is continually learning valuable information about i;he clien^. * 
This self- reinforcement element has also been indicated as . f 
creating a calming effect upon' the couniselor trainee. 

• In the initial phase of the study, the treatment group was 
given six hours of- training in two-hbur blocks over a period of 
•three days. Each two-^hour block wa^ divided into an instruction 
period, a role-play dembnstration of the cognitive self- * 
instructional ipethod,' a period of practice with feedback, and 
a brief discussion of the draining exercise. The control 'group . 

met for three two-hour meetings viewing and discussing video- 

* ■ 1/ . . / ■ , , ■ • 

• •. ■ ■ ^ 

taped vignettes of aspects of the counseling process. 

^ ■ ■ ■. ■ * • . ■" 

After completion df"the six hour treatment, both groups 

par^ticipated in a ten minute audio-taped interview with a 

coached client. ' Three female doctoral stud^ts acted as clients . 

and followed a flexibly out^lined "iscript" designed to elicit 

traineesV anxiety and to give trainees an ogportijnity to apply . 

their learning. Tlie script directed the. coached clients to 

portray a depressed and overwhelmed woman who had recently been 

beaten by her htasband>xln a the Cached clients were ^ ^ 

.instructed to develop thei\.^eelitxgs, ^a^^ of fear for 

themselves and their • children. Depending upon the course^ of 

the session, /the client could choose to' reveal her fears that 

she was a child abuser herself • /'The' subject^s were simply told 
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that they were. to have a first intervievf with a client/ ja^nd> J 
at the end of th« interview, "they were -affked to fill' out a , : - 
self-rating ianxiety scall|. ^ . . - >. 

/ The second -phase of the study 'consisted of-Jten^'hourS; of 
additional training^ri^ cognitive self -ins truction for both 
qroups. *At -the end of the three week course a^ Second ten ^ 
minute audio- taped interview was condu(?l£ed. KEnstwctions fof 
the second interview were^^ identical* to the first and the 

' ' ■■ . • *N^-^. '* . . , V.-- • , . ■ -^'.v ; 

subjects were again agked to complete the self-rating of 

— ■ ■ . . ' ■ . . \ ;, , • . ■ ^ , . 

■ .■ ■ • ■ ■ / ■.-■■■/ * - . , ■ ■ . ' t 
anxipty. • The second ^i^^rview was a^^ elicit 

anxiety ^ the trainees. Three n:i^e ^^ctoral students were 

instructed to follow a flexibly designed "script" portraying 

• . " \ ' ■ . ■ ' ■■ . ■ ' ■' ..' ■' ■ 

,a man who was' Experiencing 'difficulty carrying, out his' work 

■ . ' . r^-- , ' . . . ' ■ ■ . ■• 

responsibilities. ' Th^: client wasr angry at his i20-worker:s/ and 

his anger generalized to the counseling situation.. The role 

■ / ■ : ■ . ... /. ■ . ; - ' 
players were asked to express their hostility toward coiinselifig 

without being overly ,resist6tot • After the - secohd interview, 

in addition to the trainees self-r^ing anxiety/ the coached 

clients rated the trainees on the same\,anxiety scale ^nd also 

on a four-item couhse^or/^mpetency scal6. For both interviews 

the grbups were rated oft <the Cafkfiuff Empathy Scale and the ■ , 

Response RelevancevScale. 




Hypotheses 

It was hypothesized that therk W 
differences between the groups after the first interview on th^ 
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'/•'■'-/v. --.' ■ ■ / ■ 12' I - ' : 

'CES, wis and the self- rating of anxiety: It was also Hypo- ^ 
thesized that these, differences^ould be eliminated: after the 

second interview since both groups WoUld have received the 

• •*■.■*, ' ' ' 

cognitive self -instructional training. No differences were 

. ' •• ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' (.. 

^ expected ,on the "client's" rating of trainee anxiety or- trainee 

competence sirice both groups would have experienced the training 

by.the tijne of the second inte;rview. 

. ^ . • . ■ / ' . Riesults V ^ 

; V i yable vl deviations for all 

ine«suies^ in both^^ t^^ piost test and the followriip^est . As 
the -previously stated hypotheses indicatedy dif f erences in der- 
pendent ji^^ures were 6xpected on the post test . Table 2 - is 
a simmary bf the inultivariate analysis of variance oh the post . 

/test measures'/ ^v":; ;-... . / ' ■ : " .'V-- -. 
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^-H Insert Tables ! and 2 abdvit here> 

There was a significant multiva,riate effiect, and signifi- 
cant . differences were found between the cognitive self-instruc-- 
tional treatment gro°up and the control group in both . Apathy and 
response relevance. The treatment group displayed higher levels 
empathy and more relevant responses'. Contrary to predictions, 
hovrever, th^e were no significant differences between the 
groups in the subjects V reported anxiety. * 
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-^^ '•• ; y ' ■■■ ■ ^3 ■■ . 

The data compiled from the follow-up testing is summarized 
in the analysis reported in Table 3. As had been hypothesized,, 
no difference between the treatment and control 'was found in ' 
the multivariate test. The only univariate difference signifi- 
cant, beyond the .05 level was the self -repoVted anxiety. This 
difference may well be an artifact of repeated testing which- 
inflates the possibility of significant findings due to cl^nce 
.'alohe . • ■ . ■ ,' - v ^ , 



Insert Table 3 about here 



The data, presented here indicates t^iat training in cognitive 
self -instruction is an effective 'method of teaching basis re- 
'Sponding skills to beginning cotmselor trainees. Tl^e demonstrat- 
ed increase in empathy scores for, the cojgnitive self-instruction- 
al group on the post ^ test' may be somewhat difficult to interpret 
since they do not reach" the minimally facilitative level (i.e., 
3.0) as described by Carkhuff (1969). However, the modifications 
in scoring on the -jempa thy scale provide a more stringent rating 
of empathy responses and encourage 'greater clarity and concise- 
ness in trainee statements. Post test differences on the RRS 
indicate that the self- instructional method is also helpful "in 
teachfrig trainees to maintain their[^ focus on the client without 
necessarily limiting their responses to empathy statements. . 
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The word "necessarily" is stressed in the previous sentence 

because the RRS has been found to be highly related to the re- 

■' ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ ' . 

vised Carkhuff empathy scale. In this study, the cprreljations 

• ■ ' . ■ ' ' ' '" ■ ■ ' * • • *, ■ ■ , . • ' ■ 

between these ,two scales were .81 on the post test and .86 on the 

. ■ • ■• : :'■■,■).: ■ . . '"^ ' ■ ^ . . * ^ ■;■ ■:■ 

follow-up, (As a side coinment, the high correlations between . » 
the empathy scale artd the RRS is one of the argui^ents for use 

of the RRS which is much easier to stiore and tends to lead 

' ' ' ' ■ ' , • ... ' ■ • . . ■ ■ • ■ . ' . 

to higher interrater reliabilities,)/ 

y- . On the post test, . the contrp.l group subjects^ tended to r 

■ • ■ ' ' ' ■ j«- - . ■ , 

wander from the cl^ient's concerns to ask a series of questions, 

^ . . . - ■ . • ^ ■' ' ■ ■ t> . ■ ' ..' . _ ^ • 

some related «and some unrelated. Client affect tended ta be 

avoided.' Evidence for both pf these statements is' found in, the 

fact that the control group averaged below a minimally relevant 

response level of 5.0 on the^RRS. . v 

It was expected that ttaitiees ;in the treatment group woUld 

have felt better prepared and less anxious than the cdntrolv 

subjects. Since no difference was foun between thie groups on 

the anxiety scale on the post test ratings, the possible reasons 

for this finding must be examined. . It may be that the cognitive 

self- instructional approaches not an effective anxiety reduction 

c technique although this is contraaj'y to both previous findings 

(Meichenbatmi 1977) and to informal student reports on reacting 

to this teaching method. It is also possible that the trainee's 

did not find the interview situation anxiety proyokiilg# 
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■■ ' '.. ■• • . • • , . ■ •■ . 15 ■• • • ■ ■ 

This too do e^. not fit with other studies demonstrating anxiety 
in counselor trainees (Bowman & Roberts 1978; Mobriey & Cari«on 
1976). The_Jindirig of non- significance ia the anxiety ratings 
b?itween the groups may originate ^j^^sj^bfl^. methodology employed in 
the ^udyV There may have been some iMtial differences ; in the 
interview iBixperience of the grbup^^^^-^fr more likely , the ins tru- 
ment xased tOA:assess anxiety may hot h^ve been sensitive enough 
measure the differences that esfist in a* very small 'sample of 
subjects. Future ^'research may benefit frqm a more reliable 
anxiety measure and a larger sample s'ize. 

. It is not clear from this study what constitutes the 
optimal amdiint of cognitive : self- instructional training in basi 
. responding skills . It* is clear/ however , tha^^ such instructioin/ 



•will increase rated skills within six to ten hours. Further 
research on' the components of the CQ^itiye self- instructional || 
approach is necessary . ^ For "sample , are instruction, ^mbdeliiigL- 

• . ■ ' ■ \ ■ ' ' .. . • • V '-^ ' ■ ' \ " ■ ■■ . ■ '■ ' I '■ ' 

practice and feedbaQk all nieciessary? Finally, additional 1 
research is needed to determine whether a similar method would 
be helpful in teaching more advanced verbal skills^ and counsel-, 
ing techniques". , • * ^ 
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Cognitive Self-Ins tructi^nal^ 

^ ,.. ; ■ V. Table 1,. ; ' ■ 

Means and Standard Deviations ^^pr Treatment. and 
Control Group on all Measures 

Treatment Control 
- . M Combined M 

Post Test 
Follow-up .'1.96 



Post Test 6.78 • 




Follow-up* 7;06 



Se lf -rated 



Post Tes¥ 25.78 
Follow-up 21.89 



18.89 
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Post Test - 
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Client Rating ^ 










of Counselor 
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Anxiety , ' 


■ , ■ > 

Follow-up^ 14.33 




14.22 
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Coached ^ 
Client Rating 
of Counceitor . 
Competence . 



Post Test 



Follow-up 17.78 



2.78 



17.53 
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Table 2 -. 

- Multivariate arid Univariate Analyses on Pbst Test ^ 

scores (EApathy, Response Relevance, 
' and Anxiety S^lf-Rg^ort) 

■ ■ ■ ■ rvv,;:/ 

Multivariate Test "^A , 



Multivariate F >= 4.06; d. f> = 3,14; £< t.jbs 
V Univariate Tests 



oiependent 
Variable 



/Empathy 

\j Response 
Relevance 



Mean Squaire 

' .72 
17.48 



Anxiety Self- 24.50 
^ Report 



MS Error 

.06 
1.38 

-10.86 



11.98 
12.70 

"2.26 



p Less Than 



.003 
.002 

) 

.152 



A:. 



>"5. 



Degrees of f!l^edoin foi^ hypothesis == 1 
Degrees of freedom for errqr = 16 



•2,6 
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Table 3 



■ . ' '■ Univariate Analyses on Follow-up Scores (Einpathy, 
Response RelevancV, Arixie'ty Self -Repbrt-r Anxiety 
by Client, Client Rating. of Competence) ^- - 



Dependent 

Variable Mean Square MS Error 



Empg^thjr 

Response 
Relevance 



.10 



.49 



4- 



Anxiety 

Self -Report 40 .50 

Anxiety Rated 

by Client ' • .06 



Competence 
Hated by 
CJ-ient * 



.89' 



2.18 
(_/■ 7.61 
14.85 

.7.22 

1 ' 



. F. - 
.223 

.547 

5.321 

.003 

.115 



p less than 

'\--%' : 

' V55. ■- 

.03 

.72 




I:: 



\^.16 



Degrees of freedom for ttypo thesis = .1 
Degrees: of freedom for error . ' = 16 



\ 



.21 
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^ V Cognitive Self -Instructional * 

- ' Appexidi?: A , 

Examjple Ratings for the Response Relevance iScale • 

. . .'. " . ,-, ■ • . ^ ' ■ ' . 

There are twelve possible combinations of three response elements 
frelevance, statement^ anci feeling) . The following list includes 
ati example of each possible response > Score . When a response 
does not include one of the response elements a (/) will appear ' 
through the letter representing that ^variable. • 

Example r — ' • ' • 

• ' • . ■• . ■ ■ ^ ' ' 4 - ■•• •.■ 
^ Client statetaent: "My husband left me dnd I've been feeling 

really down e^3^er, gince . I can't ^ven get ^ 
my work doite anymore." ^ 

Response • . ^ . ' 

Categojry Score . Example of Counselor Response . . 

^R S F3 9 "You're feeling s^d because your Ttu^band is gone," 

7 "Things/aren't going .so well Bince he\left you," 

4 "How depressed are you feeling right now?" 

— *- - , , . • _ %. 

6 "How long have you been feeling this/ v/ay.?" ' ; 

• .;■ . ' . *^ ^ . ' ■ - : * 
/6 ' "You haven't been able to deal with this very well." 




, • 5 "How long- have* you been this way? • \ , 

/ 4^ "You might be feeling relieved that he ' s gone. " • 

JL S Fl ' 2^ "Vou 'can' t expect to besm a good mood when some- 

. thing like this happens . :f ^ 

. •■ ■ " ' . " • * ' ■ '■ . * ■• * ' • • • . . * ' ' ■ 

% $ F3 r 3 ' "Where^you feeling depressed before this happened?'' 

'jl j5 Fl 1 "How were you feeling be^re he left?" - : / 

It s F 1' "You're not able, to keep up with things now. 

t$T 0? '''What day did he leave?" z 



. The mean Response Relevance score is obtained by dividing the * 
' total score by the number of responses made by the cotwis.elor. 



by the number of response 
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